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this being- most marked in the Central Provinces
and Berar (16*3 per cent.), Burma (14-9 per cent.),
and Eastern Bengal and Assam (i 1-4 per cent.).
This growing1 pressure on the soil necessarily
leaves a smaller margin of produce in excess
of the net requirements of the cultivating
classes for their own consumption, accompanied
by a growing demand for the diminishing
supply. It might be suggested that the
pressure on the soil is to some extent relieved
by the increasing demand for industrial
labour. But it must be remembered that about
two-thirds of the population of India depend on
agriculture, and that the Indian rustic is a most
conservative individual, and usually clings to
his native village until compelled to leave it by
the pressure of dura necessitas. The large rise in
wages in India in recent years can be explained by
the great demand for industrial labour, though it is
possible that it may have been to some extent
affected by the concurrent rise in food-grain prices.
(6) The great development of industries on
modern lines accompanied by a large increase in
the numbers of the industrial classes. Thus the
average number of hands employed daily in
factories rose from 681,000 in 1903 to 876,000
in 1908-09. These figures exclude 72,000 persons
employed in factories owned by Government and
local bodies, 129,000 in the coal mining industry,
and over half a million on railways. This growth